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CORRESPONDENCE 



A WINGED WORD 



Dear Poetry : It is very delightful to read you. Not only 
for the good poetry which I almost always find in the front 
of you, but for the expert criticism which I always find in 
your back pages. It is refreshing, to one who like myself 
finds the present tendencies not only a little startling but 
even at times a little bewildering, to come in contact with 
robust temperaments to whom all this newness is as bread 
and butter, a familiar article, understood to the full and 
capable of being rated with precision. In contrast, my own 
views must seem, as you call them, "mercurial." I confess 
to not knowing any more what poetry is going to be like 
after the bust — I intended to write "burst," but let it go at 
that — of imagism, polyrhythm, blastism, etc., has done its 
work, than I know what the world is going to be like after 
this war. (Not that I think these things a comparable 
calamity, or indeed a calamity at all.) But I strongly sus- 
pect that both poetry and the world will be much what they 
were before. And meanwhile I cannot help liking beauty 
wherever I find it — in imagism, polyrythm, blastism, and 
"conventional verse." Whenever I find a poem that seems 
beautiful to me, I want to quarrel with everybody who would 
deny its beauty either on the ground that it is "not poetry" 
or that it is "too old-fashioned." And when I don't find 
beauty in the quarter where it has been heralded, I want to 
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quarrel with those who would put it there by definition. 
Thus my views must seem chaotic to those who know what 
beauty is, by what laws it is produced, who are in fact the 
entrepreneurs of the enterprise. Now while the absence of 
beauty seems to me a thing easy to explain, beauty always 
appears to me in the light of a miracle. I dissemble my awe 
in descriptive phrases, I make an attempt to relate this miracle 
to that miracle, but I do not conceive my remarks to be in 
the nature of a chemical analysis of the product before me. 
Thus I tried to convey what was really a deep admiration for 
the Spoon River Anthology of Edgar Lee Masters, and I am 
sorry that it left you with the impression that I wanted him 
to do it over again. Nor, when I expressed the feeling that 
if this poet had had more of our American romanticism he 
might have given a completer representation of American 
life, I did not mean that I wanted him to be another O. 
Henry. I merely meant that the ironic view of life is not the 
comedic view of life, and that some aspects of our American 
scene retain more of their own color if presented comedically 
— or so it seemed to me. But you do me too much honor to 
take my statement so seriously. It is merely true, and prob- 
ably not at all important. Only let me subscribe myself to 
your own enthusiasm — for I too have been one of the An- 
thology's admirers from the beginning, Floyd Dell 
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